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Some Problems of Oral 
English zz East Africa 


G. E. PERREN 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS in East Africa are at present trying to 
extend the teaching of English at progressively lower levels in 
African schools. English has a special status and responsibility in 
African education, since it becomes the medium of instruction at 
the earliest possible stage. This is necessary because of the multi- 
plicity of vernacular languages, some of which may be spoken by 
only a few thousand people, and their frequent unsuitability for 
teaching purposes above the lowest levels of primary education. 
English is taught therefore as a ‘replacement’ language and not as a 
second language. Often the vernacular is dropped entirely after the 
first five or six years of school when English may take its place as 
the sole linguistic medium of education. 

This policy has led to an increasing amount of English teaching 
in the primary and middle schools by African teachers, whose own 
knowledge of English is limited, and whose training in technique is 
inadequate. The race by pupils to acquire sufficient skill in English 
to pass examinations to enter secondary schools equips them with 
an array of habitual errors which the secondary schools themselves 
often perpetuate or fail to eradicate. 

So far little attempt has been made to deal with the phonetic 
origins of errors in spoken English in either training colleges or 
schools. There is a danger that an ‘East African English’-— 
characterized by its own special pronunciation, intonation and 
sentence patterns—may become normal among educated Africans. 
This danger appears more acute when it is realized that more and 
more teaching of English will be done at all levels by African 
teachers who are themselves subject to these errors, and who have 
received little or no training in how to overcome them. 


The Vernacular Background 


Most of the faults of spoken English have their origin in the 
pupils’ mother-tongue habits. There is of course a carry-over of 
these habits into English. The amount of carry-over depends on the 
time given to specific oral practices and drills to fix the habits of 
the new language. The more emphasis on speed and ‘getting 
through the syllabus’, the more the likelihood that drills will be 
neglected or cut short and the greater the persistence of the mother- 
tongue habits into English. But the phonetic relationship between 
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vernaculars and English is given insufficient attention. In most 
schools above the primary and middle level there is a mixture of 
tribes, and therefore in any class there may be a variety of mistakes 
made by pupils due to their different vernacular backgrounds. 
This may complicate matters, but should not obscure the issue, 
since there are many characteristics common to a number of East 
African languages which affect pupils’ learning of English similarly 
and to which teachers of English could well pay more attention. 

East African languages have far fewer vowels than English; 
five, six or seven vowels being most usual. Some languages have 
no central vowels. Nearly all of them have a high front vowel and 
a high back vowel which will in a pinch serve tolerably well for 
English i: and u:. Usually there is a sound like cardinal 4, another 
like cardinal 7, and an e which is higher than English e. The points 
of close correspondence with English vowels are usually only i: 
and u:. For practical purposes the other vernacular vowels just 
will not do in English speech. 

Often there is a complete absence of diphthongs, although some 
languages have long forms of their basic vowels. 

A common characteristic of East African languages—particularly 
Bantu languages—is that words are constructed of open syllables. 
The phonetic structure of words is often an alternation of single 
consonant and vowel sounds. In pronunciation the vowel is linked 
to its preceding consonant. Thus a word may be divided into 
syllables each consisting of consonant+- vowel or consonant-+- vowel 
+vowel. When a word begins with a vowel, this initial vowel forms 
a syllabic unit of its own. Moreover the grammatical as well as the 
phonetic structure of Bantu languages is syllabic, words often being 
made up of a series of phonetically and grammatically independent 
syllables assembled for the particular occasion to be pronounced 
as a single continuous word. The open syllable, ending in a vowel, 
can indeed be regarded as the basic unit of Bantu languages. 
Some examples from Swahili’ may make this clearer: 

KULALA is made up phonetically of open syllables KU/LA/LA 


KATIKA ditto KA/TI/KA 
UKULIMA ditto U/KU/LI/MA 
ALIPOHUKUMIWA ditto A/LI/PO/HU/KU/MI/WA 


The use of open syllables means that vowels are not modified by 
succeeding consonants as is frequently the case in English, but 

1The examples of vernacular usage have been taken from Swahili. This may 
appear perverse, since Swahili probably has less claim to be a true vernacular 
than many other East African languages. It has been chosen because it is 
widely known and represerits Bantu usage as well as any other. Examples 
could equally well be given from Kikuyu, Luganda or half a dozen other tongues 
—including some non-Bantu languages. 
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retain their full phonetic value irrespective of following sounds. 

Consonants seldom occur adjacently. Where two written con- 
sonant letters appear next to each other, these are usually digraphs 
representing a single sound. The following are common: DH KH 
MB ND NG NY TS. Nasal consonants are sometimes syllabic. 
Thus a word like AKHWETSANGA (Luyia) syllabifies as 
A/KHWE, TSA/NGA, and is composed of open syllables in spite 
of the formidable array of consonants in its spelling. 

As far as possible, all vernaculars are phonetically spelt, so that 
generally the sounds of letters are fixed and invariable. Most pupils 
have learned to read in their vernacular phonically and syllabically. 
When these reading habits are transferred to reading English a 
special crop of problems arises. 

Vernacular intonation is very different from that of English. 
Briefly, normal speech uses a much narrower range of pitch than 
English, there is little or no sentence-stress, and comparatively 
little wide variation of tone on single syllables. 

Given these phonetic habits in their own languages, it is not 
surprising that learners of English have an interesting variety of 
problems to overcome. 


Errors in English 
a. VOWELS 


Experienced in the five, six or seven vowels of his own tongue, 
the African pupil not unnaturally has difficulty when confronted 
with the twenty-one vowels and diphthongs of English. To be 
accurate, he is usually not confronted with them at all, for neither 
he nor his teacher realize that they are there. Since there is little 
ear-training and no phonetic teaching, he never learns to hear and 
separately identify the English vowels. He merely equates them 
with the nearest familiar sound in his own tongue. For want of a 
better name this process can be called false annexation. The English 
vowels and diphthongs are falsely identified as the equivalents of 
African vowels so that several different English sounds are often 
represented in speech by one inaccurate African sound. The annexa- 
tion may vary according to the pupil’s vernacular, but shown 
diagrammatically, the process is like this: 

(The specimen analysis given here assumes that the pupil’s vernacular 
has a five vowel system. The process varies widely and indeed may 
not always be consistent, since the original identification of the 
English sound with its African ‘equivalent’ may depend on a variety 
of circumstances, including the teacher’s current pronunciation 


_ which is probably variable.) 
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Enalish African 
Vowel Pronunciation 
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b. DIPHTHONGS 


English diphthongs receive even rougher treatment. Since the 
pupil’s vernacular often contains only pure vowels, English 
diphthongs are usually annexed to African vowels—often to the 
same ones as the English vowels. For example: 


English African 
Diphthong Pronunciation 


ed ‘ 
aki African € 


Ou "AE rican” O 


Ad “African'Ai or ila 


The more perceptive pupil may sometimes separate the two elements 
of a diphthong and equate each one with an African vowel, so that 
ia becomes i:a or ua becomes uza. In any case few English 
diphthongs survive: they either become one African vowel or two 
sounded consecutively and separately. Usually the first element is 
equated with the nearest African vowel and the second just left out. 
In an extreme case, therefore, the English sounds 0, 0:, 03 and ou 
may all be annexed to African o and all pronounced exactly the 
same—and all wrongly. 

(In fact, the problem of teaching English diphthongs is compara- 
tively easy once the pupil understands that there are two elements, 
since the first element of English diphthongs often corresponds 
very closely with African vowel sounds, e.g. a in ai.) 
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CONSONANTS 


English consonants bring difficulties, although few of them are 
unknown in African languages, or indeed when used are markedly 
different in quality. English f and 3 are rare. What causes most 
trouble is their ‘catenation’ and their use in closed syllables. Straight 
mispronunciations are common enough, but these are mostly due 
to the influence of English spelling rather than to inability to say 
the sounds. Phonic reading is the origin of mistakes like using 
s in plurals after voiced sounds instead of using z. Final t in past 
tense forms like pikt (picked) is often voiced to become pigd or 
more often piked, but faults like these originate from reading 
English phonically, and are ‘eye’ pronunciations resulting from 
non-phonetic spelling. 

A closed syllable ending with a consonant followed by another 
beginning with a consonant is very difficult to Africans, not only 
because of the physical difficulty of moving from one consonant to 
another, but also because of habitual articulation in open syllables 
in the vernacular. Certain constructions in English may involve 
phonetic difficulties not immediately apparent to the teacher. For 
example, a first year class may have little difficulty in pronouncing 
‘Touch a bottle’ but find ‘Touch the bottle’ far more difficult. 
Phonetic analysis shows why clearly: tatf da botl involves a difficult 
succession of consonants which tatf a botl avoids. There are really 
two difficulties here: firstly that of articulating 6 immediately after 
tj, and secondly that of syllabication since African speakers try to 
say ta as an open syllable which leaves them with t{da to say as 
the second syllable. 

This difficulty in pronouncing closed syllables and close combina- 
tions of consonants often produces an intrusive vowel which 
makes possible an easier passage from one consonant to another 
and also makes it possible to convert a word into open syllables. 
For example, ould man becomes oldiman, ju:sful becomes ju:sifu:l, 
mistei'k becomes mi:sitek or even misiteki. This process is exemplified 
by the forms which are taken by English words which are ‘adopted’ 
into African languages with the status and spelling of African words: 


English word African form (Swahili and others) 
SPIRIT SPIRITI or SIPIRITI 
COAT KOTI 
SHIRT SHATI 
BICYCLE BAISIKELI 
CENTRE-FORWARD SENTAFOWADI 


A special difficulty arises when English spelling provides two 
adjacent consonants which happen to be the same as the digraphic 
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representation of a single African sound. For example: 
WINDOW which syllabifies in English as win/dou becomes 
wi:/ndo 
PLUNDER which syllabifies in English as plan/da becomes 
pla/nda 
LONGER which syllabifies in English as lon/ga becomes lo/na 
which converts the words into open syllables. As the spelling ND 
is a normal representation of the African d sound slightly nasalized, 
the effect on English ears is often rather like eliding the n completely. 
The ‘unnaturalness’ of African pronunciation of English to English 
ears is often more due to the pronunciation of words in open 
syllables than to other factors, such as the use of wrong sounds or 
wrong intonation. This habit also appears to have an effect on 
the length of vowels (although not on their quality). In words like 
mada, sandei, dokta, hasband, the first syllables are often made open. 
This gives the effect of a slight pause after the first vowel sound, 
or of a lengthening of the sound. The result is rather like ma:da, 
sa:ndei, dookta, ha:zband, assuming the original sounds are correct. 


d. INTONATION 


English intonation is based on a variable sentence-stress which 
is alien to African language habits. The stresses and rhythms of 
English which produce ‘weak’ forms of pronunciation for words 
like OF, TO, WAS, CAN, &c., have little parallel in African 
languages, where stresses are even, weak forms comparatively 
unknown and emphasis is shown by lengthening sounds or by 
repetition rather than by extra force in utterance. False stress and 
false intonation are very common among African speakers of 
English, while an exaggerated rise and fall in pitch is often employed 
under the impression that it sounds like English intonation. 

The very wide, and often highly individual variety of intonation 
used by native-English speakers complicates learning intonation by 
imitation even where the teaching is done by English teachers. 
Moreover, teachers in the classroom are prone to use intonation 
very different from that of ordinary speech, so that the example 
of the teacher in the classroom is apt to be misleading unless he 
has very good control of his own voice—and perhaps of his feelings 
too, since intonation is so closely linked to emotion! 

These problems are not insoluble and given sufficient skill and 
awareness, teachers can overcome them in the classroom. To do 
this teachers must be equipped with a basic training in the phonetics 
of their pupils’ language as well as in the phonetics of English. At 
present most teachers are but dimly aware of the problems and have 
little or no equipment to overcome them. 
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Apart from the phonetic difficulties there are two other major 
problems in African schools, especially in the secondary schools. 
The first is that English becomes a lingua franca among school 
pupils at a very early stage. This is partly due to the prestige value 
of English, or to the mistaken idea that practice makes perfect, 
but some schools go so far as to encourage by every possible means 
the speaking of English outside the classroom, even to the extent 
of applying disciplinary sanctions. As a result this free practice 
effectively fixes many errors permanently, while the less ‘advanced’ 
pupils copy the speech habits of those more ‘advanced’—not 
always a very sure guide. The 40 or 80 minutes of controlled practice 
in the classroom may be offset by many hours uncontrolled practice 
outside the classroom. This may increase fluency but has some odd 
effects on usage and perpetuates pronunciation errors. 

Secondly, English is often used as a medium of instruction in 
other subjects after three or four years of English learning. The 
pupils’ English is therefore strained to cover concepts for which an 
adequate vocabulary and range of grammatical structures is not 
yet available. This often leads to a teacher ‘simplifying’ his English. 
‘Simplification’ of English by a teacher whose own knowledge of 
the language is poor may indeed lead to establishing some kind 
of communication with the pupils, but only through very incorrect 
English conveying rather vague ideas. Against the 80 minutes a 
day given to teaching English, we must remember the six periods 
of other subjects taught in ‘English’ where some very dubious 
constructions, usages and pronunciation are assiduously practised 
in real situations through an active use of the language. It is arguable 
that the greatest opportunity for teaching English is available 
through its use as a medium, since the prime function of English 
in say, a geography lesson, is to be a means of communication, 
while in the English lesson it may become merely the material of 
artificial drills and exercises. Whether or not English can be better 
taught through its practical use as a medium, the fact remains that 
few teachers of subjects other than English are aware of their 
responsibilities in this matter, nor do courses and textbooks pay 
sufficient heed to it. What we may regard as a missed opportunity 
often becomes a major source of incorrect language habits. 

What can be done to improve this general situation? More and 
more pupils in East African schools are learning English exclusively 
from African teachers—to all of whom mistakes like these are 
possible and likely. Will the result inevitably be ‘East African 
English’, which by degrees will move further and further away 
from standard English, so that eventually an African ‘Received 
Pronunciation’ and ‘Received Usage’ will become standard? What 
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will be the effect on written English? Will it follow the lead of 
speech custom, or will there be separate literary and spoken forms 
of the language? 

It is true that pupils learn pronunciation by imitation; it is also 
true that no teacher can teach a pronunciation better than his own. 
Unfortunately at present many cannot teach one as good as their 
own, so that a progressive degeneration is quite likely. The fact 
that the early stages of English are often taught by those least 
qualified to do so does not help. 

It may be possible to achieve a limited aim by using specifically 
phonetic principles in teaching English, and by training teachers in 
using these principles. African teachers—and their English col- 
leagues—do not understand the extent of their problems. Phonetic 
comparison between the pupils’ vernacular and English is necessary 
to find out what these problems are. It is therefore essential that 
any study of phonetics should include the sounds of the vernacular 
as well as of English. From the beginning, difficulties of pronuncia- 
tion must be made clear to pupils so that they know what they are 
doing. The first need is for thorough ear-training so that pupils 
learn to hear and distinguish the sounds of English from each other 
and from the sounds of their own language. Specific learning and 
practice of the sounds outside their vernacular experience must 
follow. 

Teachers should be trained in spoken English so that during the 
English lesson at least they can reproduce the sounds of English 
reasonably accurately. This will help to stabilize the situation by 
setting a standard of pronunciation. Gramophone records of 
English sounds and speech exercises can be most valuable—if the 
teacher understands their purpose and use. At present it is necessary 
to fix a standard of spoken English: if only one teacher trained in 
elementary comparative phonetics and equipped with a set of 
gramophone records were in every school, this would be possible. 

The task could be made much easier if material for the earlier 
stages of English were graded on a basis of phonetic difficulty, and 
not merely selected according to the criteria of grammar and 
vocabulary. This would require a study of the pupils’ vernacular 
language habits which would be relevant not only to the problems 
of oral English but to the whole field of English teaching. 
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Gerund versus Infinitive 
FREDERICK T. WOOD 


MOsT BOOKS of English grammar, in dealing with the gerund, point 
out that in certain constructions it alternates with the infinitive. As 
examples they quote such pairs as She loved teasing people and 
She loved to tease people, or They preferred going by train and 
They preferred to go by train. One recent English course for foreign 
students has gone so far as to say that the gerund is a substitute for 
the infinitive in such constructions—an unfortunate way of putting 
it since it suggests that the infinitive is the normal or the really 
correct form and the gerund is a kind of second best, which is 
sometimes used instead. In any case it is misleading, for each is 
correct in its own way and neither is merely a substitute for the 
other. True, in a few cases (e.g. the first pair given above) for all 
practical purposes the difference of meaning is negligible, but 
difference there is; and in other cases it is of much more conse- 
quence. It is the purpose of the present article to examine those 
constructions which permit of the use of either verbal form and 
try to discover wherein the difference lies. 

It will perhaps clear the ground if we first consider the way in 
which the gerund aiffers from the infinitive per se. Both, of course, 
are non-finite forms, but where the infinitive, although it does not 
specify an agent, usually implies one, the gerund represents the 
activity as it were in vacuo, without reference to any agent or 
occasion.! When we say To lie is wrong we are thinking of you, 
me or anyone else telling lies; that is to say we think of it in con- 
nection with a subject, though not with any particular subject, and 
with various though unspecified occasions. But when we say 
Lying is wrong we are thinking of the activity or the practice in a 
universal sense, as a vice having an existence independent of the 
individual who succumbs to it. The first is roughly equivalent in 
meaning to /t is wrong to be a liar, the second to Mendacity is to be 
condemned on moral grounds. The difference is perhaps even plainer 
in the following three sentences. To live in the West End was the 
height of her ambition. To live in the West End was, in Mrs Jameson's 
eyes, the hall-mark of respectability. Living in the West End has its 
disadvantages. In the first the infinitive is used because the applica- 
tion is to one person (she was not ambitious for others to live in 
the West End, only for herself). In the second also the infinitive 


‘Though often, of course, other words in the sentence may enable us to 
attach it to an agent for the purpose of that particular sentence. 
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is employed because, although it covers a wider field than the 
previous one, the application is still individual. Mrs Jameson 
thinks of this person, that person, and perhaps herself, living there. 
But in the third sentence we have the gerund, as the reference is 
merely to the fact of living in the West End, a characteristic shared 
by some thousands of people. We do not think of it as something 
which these people do, but as an element in the situation in which 
they are involved. 

Because of this difference between the notions expressed by the 
infinitive and the gerund respectively, three results follow. First, 
in many sentences where theoretically either form should be possible, 
in practice only one of them is acceptable. It would, for instance, 
sound strange to replace the infinitive by the gerund in Stevenson’s 
dictum To travel hopefully is better than to arrive; and the reason 
is not merely that the sentence is so familiar to us; it is that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to separate the notion of travelling 
hopefully and arriving from some person—the traveller. We could, 
however, quite well say Mowing hay by machinery is much easier 
than doing it by hand, as here we are thinking of two processes, not 
so much of the people who perform them. Secondly, since the 
gerund has a much wider application than the infinitive and does 
not in itself imply an agent, it is much freer and less restricted in its 
reference. J don’t like to send first offenders to prison could be said 
only by a judge or a magistrate (i.e. by someone who had the 
power to send people to prison) but / don’t like sending first offenders 
to prison could be said by anyone, whether or not he had the power 
of doing so, for here it is the idea of imprisonment for first offences 
that he dislikes. Similarly / disapprove of eating between meals. 
And thirdly there are a few gerundial constructions where the 
corresponding infinitive, if it were used, would be a passive, not 
an active one: e.g. My coat needs mending, He deserves hanging 
for such a crime as that, Your hands want washing, She can’t bear 
teasing, The situation does not bear thinking about. The reason is 
that although the gerund is active (there is a passive form in such 
sentences as Being chased by a bull is not a pleasant experience), 
since it represents an activity or a process apart from an agent, 
voice is not very strongly felt; hence after certain verbs like need, 
want, deserve, merit, it may be used, as the infinitive cannot be, as a 
retro-active object, i.e. while it functions as the object of another 
verb it has its own notional, though not grammatical, object in 
the subject of that other verb. 

These, then, are the basic differences between the gerund on the 
one hand and the infinitive on the other, and from them there arise 
a number of distinctions of usage in present-day English which 
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have to be mastered if the language is to be spoken and written 
idiomatically. The following are those chiefly worth noticing. 

(i) The gerund denotes something more general, the infinitive 
something more specific. Contrast J don’t like writing to the papers 
(expression of a general dislike) and / don’t like to write to the 
papers (on a particular occasion or subject). It is true that a general 
sense may sometimes attach to the infinitive, but usually as a series, 
a succession or a recurrence of a specified fact or situation. As a 
child he loved to watch the trains go by suggests his watching them 
on a number of different occasions as the opportunity occurred; 
he loved watching the trains go by merges all these occasions into 
one and abstracts the characteristic common to them all. 

(ii) After verbs expressing intention, such as intend, propose, &c., 
the infinitive is more determinative than the gerund. J propose 
starting at nine o'clock has not the same sense of finality as / propose 
to start at nine o’clock. The former implies something like ‘if that 
meets with your approval’; the latter comes near to meaning ‘I have 
made up my mind to’. She didn’t intend paying the bill this month 
implies ‘such was her design, but she might be induced to alter her 
mind’. If we wish to convey the notion that she had firmly deter- 
mined not to pay, then we must use the infinitive. Similarly What 
do you propose to do about it? is rather more peremptory than 
What do you propose doing about it? The latter asks for ideas or 
suggested courses of action; the former indicates that action of 
some sort is expected. 

(ili) Sometimes, even when the reference is to a particular 
occasion, if the thing to which we refer is actually happening or 
has been happening, the present participle which the situation 
unconsciously suggests to our minds influences us by analogy to 
choose the gerund rather than the infinitive. Thus /t’s stupid talking 
like that would probably be said to or of someone who is or has 
just been ‘talking like that’; and seeing a cyclist going down a hill 
at break-neck speed we should remark J/t’s madness going down a 
hill at that rate. If the reference is to a past occurrence, where the 
compound tense with the present participle would no longer be 
appropriate (i.e. where we do not think of the occurrence as happen- 
ing but as something that has happened) we are more likely to use 
the infinitive: Jt was stupid of him to say that. 

(iv) Perhaps because of the more general nature of the gerund 
and its affinity of form with that of the present participle, after the 
verbs to start, to begin, to continue, to cease it represents the fact 
in question as the first, the final or an intermediate stage of a con- 
tinuing process, whereas the infinitive presents it in isolation without 
any reference to what has preceded or what follows. The spectators 
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began arriving before eight o’clock suggests that they went on arriving 
long after that. When he frames his sentence thus the speaker or 
writer is interested in the whole process of arrival, from beginning 
to end; but if he says The spectators began to arrive, &c., he is 
interested only in the first arrivals. J have ceased worrying about it 
means ‘I used to worry but I do so no longer’. J have ceased to 
worry about it means ‘I do not worry now’. It is true that in any 
case the cessation of an activity implies its previous existence or 
performance; but the point is that where the construction with the 
infinitive denotes the present position, that with the gerund denotes 
the end of the past. Similarly / nudged him but he continued reading 
means ‘he went on with what he was doing previously’ but He 
continued to read means ‘my nudging had no effect’. The one is 
concerned with his behaviour before and after the nudging as one 
continuous and uninterrupted process; the other only with what 
he did after my nudging. It is the difference between continuity and 
continuation. 

From this it follows that for verbs like understand, realize, look 
(in the sense of seem) and see (in the sense of comprehend), which 
denote something which may persist over a period or may develop 
by stages until it reaches completeness, but cannot be progressive 
in the same way that to Jook in the sense of to regard can be, only 
the infinitive can be used after begin: e.g. Then we began to realize 
what had happened. I begin to see your point. He can’t even begin 
to understand the subject. Now the paper is on the walls the room 
begins to look quite attractive. 

(v) This leads to a further difference, namely, that after certain 
verbs the gerund refers back where the infinitive refers forwards: 
e.g. I gave the porter a shilling for carrying my luggage, I gave the 
porter a shilling to carry my luggage. I regret saying he was a liar, 
I regret to say he was a liar. Similarly I can’t remember posting that 
letter, I forget writing to him, in contrast with J can’t remember to 
post that letter, | keep forgetting to write to him. It must be admitted, 
however, that with these last two pairs the difference of meaning 
does not depend solely upon the gerund or the infinitive, but partly 
upon the finite verbs themselves. In the first pair remember and 
forget express the notion of calling to mind or failing to call to mind 
something from the past, whereas in the second pair the notion is 
rather that of keeping in mind (or failing to keep in mind) some- 
thing that one must do. 

(vi) Where purpose is concerned it is more usual to employ the 
gerund for the general purpose for which something exists or which 
it is intended to serve (A spanner is used for tightening nuts, I keep 
this old jacket for working in the garden) and the infinitive for a 
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particular purpose which it is hoped to achieve or which one has 
in view: e.g. You will need a spanner to tighten that nut. He took a 
day off from the office to work in the garden. I have kept this old 
jacket to give to a jumble sale. In the case of the spanner it is true 
we could say A spanner is used to tighten nuts, but that would mean 
‘If you have a nut to tighten, use a spanner’. It would not, that is 
to say, indicate the general purpose for which the tool is intended 
but the purpose that people have in view when they use it. Hence 
where there can be no ‘general purpose’ only the infinitive is possible: 
| said it to annoy him, We opened the window to ventilate the room. 
With the last may be contrasted They have a special system of fans 
for ventilating the room. The infinitive throws the emphasis on to 
the purpose.. 

(vii) After afraid the infinitive denotes that which fear inhibits 
one from doing, the gerund a possible result which one wishes to 
avoid. As an example of the first we have J am afraid to cross the 
road when it is in this icy condition and of the second J am afraid of 
falling down and breaking a limb. There is a similar contrast between 
She was afraid to wake her mistress up and She was afraid of waking 
her mistress up, the former implying that fear restrained her from 
doing it, the latter that she hesitated to do something else (e.g. to 
enter the room, to use the vacuum cleaner on the landing) lest her 
mistress should be awakened by it. 

In conclusion ws may notice that where the main verb is one 
expressing some kind of feeling or state of mind, the use of the 
gerund or the infinitive as the case may be seems to produce a rather 
nice differentiation of meaning in the main verb itself. We have 
already drawn attention to this in the case of propose, forget and 
remember, but there are other examples. For instance, in Did you 
think of asking Brown? the verb think means ‘have the intention’, 
but in Did you think to ask Brown? (not quite the same as remember 
to ask) it means something like ‘did it occur to you?’. When try 
is followed by the gerund it means experiment or put to the test, 
as in Try eating more slowly (advice to one suffering from indigestion 
after meals); but when it is followed by the infinitive it means 
attempt e.g. Try to eat more slowly (an instruction to a child who is 
gobbling its food). When like and (do) not like take the gerund 
they suggest enjoyment or repugnance respectively: J like sitting in 
the sun, Do you like learning English? I don’t like paying more for 
a thing than it is really worth. No one likes being made a fool of. 
But with the infinitive it suggests rather desire, preference or choice, 
and in the negative reluctance: / like to have my meals in peace, 
Would you like to join us at tennis? I don’t like to contradict him. 
Thus J don’t like tidying up his study is a toned down version of 
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I detest tidying up his study, but I don’t like to tidy up his study 
implies not that it is distasteful to me (I may indeed be anxious to 
tidy it up) but that I hesitate to do so singe he might be offended 
or it might not meet with his approval. Perhaps this is why dislike 
is found only with the gerund: it is used almost always to express 
repugnance or distaste of one kind or another, rarely if ever to 
express mere reluctance. 

How far this differentiation of meaning in the main verb is 
produced by the infinitive or the gerund and how far it is pre- 
existent in the verbs themselves and so influences us in the choice 
of gerund or infinitive is a matter which it would take too long to 
discuss here. It may, however, be suggested that while with certain 
verbs the possibility of several shades of meaning is pre-existent, 
in others the main verb and the gerund, or the main verb and the 
infinitive, must be taken as a single unit of expression rather like the 
auxiliaries and participles in the compound tenses, or as can, must, 
may, &c., are taken together with the infinitive that follows them. 


Language and Idiom 


H. A. CARTLEDGE 


‘1 DO not know how to keep the cat from the bag’, remarked a 
tradesman who was finding the economic situation difficult. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ replied his neighbour in the Market, ‘but 
remember this: we have buttered our bun and we must lie on it.’ 

For both of these men, English was the normal language of 
business life. They had learned it for business purposes, and it was 
vital to their interests that they should speak it well. Yet if this 
sample of their conversation is anything to judge by, many of their 
transactions must have been vitiated by a notable inability to say 
what they meant. 

What had gone wrong with their English studies? The answer 
is easy. Whoever had taught them the language had neglected to 
consider the implications of the word ‘idiom’. He had loaded their 
minds with numbers of picturesque phrases, dangerously apt to 
stick in the memory because of their very picturesqueness, but 
extremely difficult for a foreign student to use aptly because of the 
restricted circumstances in which a native speaker of English would 
utter them. English people are well aware of the dangers inherent 
in an over-fondness for ‘idioms’ of this kind, and they use them 
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sparingly. Foreign students are much fonder, for instance, of the 
phrase ‘raining cats and dogs’ than are the English themselves. 
The Irish bull is a common source of jokes in British humorous 
journals. Paddy’s telegram to his brother in the United States 
announcing their mother’s death is an example: 

‘Regret to inform hand that rocked cradle has kicked bucket.’ 

The first and most important meaning of the word ‘idiom’ for 
teachers and students of English as a foreign language is indicated 
by the Spanish or Portuguese word ‘idioma’, which has the meaning 
of ‘language’ or ‘tongue’. This term embraces a given language as 
distinct from any other language, and covers the whole of that 
language as a means of expression—syntax, accidence, grammar, 
word-order, vocabulary. Typically idiomatic aspects of languages 
in this sense are the ‘continuous’ tenses in English, the use of the 
reflexive in French and other Latin tongues, the placing of the past 
participle or the creation of ‘portmanteau’ words in German, and 
the personal infinitive in Portuguese. Such points as these offer 
serious difficulty to a foreign student of any of these languages. 
Any examiner who has to correct the English scripts of foreign 
examination candidates knows only too well the almost reflex 
action with which he brings the red pencil down on ‘I am here 
since three months’ or ‘She became quickly acquainted with her 
new neighbours.’ There is a whole mentality behind the agreement 
of the past participle or the forms of the adverb ‘tout’ in French. 
The use of the present perfect tense in French and English offers 
a very valuable contrast in idiomatic usage; and in English the 
manner of conveying emphasis by other than grammatical means 
requires close study. 

This, then, is the first and most important element in the study 
of idiomatic languages. These points are fundamental to the manner 
in which native speakers of a language express themselves. Any 
foreign student who fails to master them will mark himself off as 
having an imperfect knowledge of the language, and the teacher 
who wishes to teach it idiomatically will be wise to observe which of 
them offer real difficulty for his own students and diagnose the nature 
of the difficulties in order to give effective help in mastering them. 

One idiomatic feature of English requiring particular attention 
is the use of ‘phrasal verbs’, that is, a combination of verb and 
preposition to give a particular meaning. The number of meanings 
of, for instance, the verb ‘to go’ used in this manner, is very great. 
Space renders it impossible to go into them here, but any regular 
reader of English Language Teaching will have found them dealt 
with in an article by W. P. Jowett (English Language Teaching, 
Vol. V, No. 6, July 1951). That article is worth looking at again, 
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particularly for its account of the mental and historical background 
to these expressions. Students should be drilled very early on in 
the use of phrasal verbs to express movement. If they ‘come into 
a room’ instead of ‘entering it’, if they ‘go up’ rather than ‘mount’ 
or ‘ascend the stairs’, they are thinking of these movements 
linguistically as English people think of them, and will be describing 
them in a truly idiomatic manner. 

Idioms in their more familiar sense of picturesque and graphic 
expressions used to convey an idea in a lively manner have also 
been dealt with in English Language Teaching, in two articles by 
G. H. Phelps entitled ‘English Idiom and English Character’ 
(English Language Teaching, Vol. Il, No. 7, May 1948, and Vol. III, 
No. 7, May 1949). In these articles the insight which English 
idioms give into the English national character is discussed, and the 
author also traces many idioms to their source in some aspect of 
national life and history such as seafaring or sport. The reader 
who finds these articles interesting could then profitably turn to 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s book Words and Idioms (Constable, 1928) 
for an exhaustive survey of the subject. 

He should remember, however, that language, particularly the 
English language, is changing all the time. Fashions in speech are 
as unaccountable as fashions in clothes. Some idioms of venerable 
antiquity, such as ‘hit or miss’ (which appears in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida) are still in constant use. Some of far more 
recent date—‘a busman’s holiday’, for example—seem likely to 
survive. Others, particularly those which spring up in the unculti- 
vated no man’s land which lies between the field of idiom and that 
of slang, have their moment of life and then wither and die. 
Students of English other than the very advanced should therefore 
be discouraged from using them, particularly from learning lists 
of them by heart, though they will no doubt insist, and quite rightly, 
on having the meaning explained of those which they may come 
across in reading. The teacher should be prepared to give explana- 
tions. If he finds it impossible to get at the origin and exact meaning 
of any idiomatic expressions—and no teacher can expect to find the 
explanation of them all from his own or local resources—the 
Question Box will no doubt be able to help him out. His main 
concern in the classroom should, however, be with the other type 
of idiom, the type discussed at the beginning of this article, which 
affects the whole structure of the language. Unless his pupils are 
well and accurately drilled in this type of idiom their speech will 
always remain unnatural, un-English, however liberally they may 
sprinkle it with the kind of picturesque phrase which is more 
commonly thought of as idiomatic English. 
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The Unstressed ‘ There’ 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


|. THIS ARTICLE is concerned with the adverb there: not its original 
(demonstrative) use, as in the sentence ‘I was there last night’, but 
its derivative use, in which it is unstressed and almost (it would 
seem) without meaning, as in “There was a thunderstorm last night’ 
and ‘There’s a man at the door’. The points to be considered are 
these: its designation; its antiquity; its occurrence; its associations; its 
effect on the order of words; its effect on the meaning of the sentence; 
its effect on the rhythm of the sentence; its value in the construc- 
tion of the sentence; the rules that govern its use; and finally, 
its connection with (or development from) the demonstrative there. 

2. First: its designation. Without claiming any originality for 
the idea, I suggest that the word there, when used in this way, be 
called a structural adverb. For though it retains, at most, only a 
shadow or memory of its original demonstrative force, it has a 
definite and significant part to play in the structure of the sentence. 
(What this part is will be explained presently.) 

3. Second: its antiquity. So far from being a modernism or 
a comparatively recent development, this use of there is as old as 
the English langy.age. The New English Dictionary quotes it from 
as far back as the time of Alfred the Great. 

4. Third: its occurrence. It occurs both in simple sentences and 
in compound or complex sentences. “There is not much demand 
for the new model.’ ‘There is not as much demand for the new 
model as there was for the old one.’ And it occurs alike in state- 
ments, in questions, and in exclamations. “There is plenty of food 
in the safe.” ‘Is there any food in the safe?’ ‘What a lot of food 
there is in the safe!’ Its occurrence, moreover, is not restricted to 
colloquial or informal English, but is quite common in rhetoric and 
in literature. As for statistics, the following samples (taken at 
random) may be of interest. In John Bright’s 24-page speech of 
31 March, 1854, on the Russian war, structural there occurs 22 times, 
demonstrative there only four times. In the first six chapters of 
B. L. Coombes’s These Poor Hands (Gollancz, 1939), the numbers 
are 66 and 48 respectively. In the first three chapters of A. F. 
Pollard’s The History of England (Home University Library, 1912), 
structural there is used 41 times, demonstrative there not at all. 
Totals: structural, 129; demonstrative, 52. 

5. Fourth: its associations. As a general rule, especially in 
conversational English, this unstressed there is associated with 
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is, are, was, were, or some other form of the verb to be, and with 
an indefinite subject, as in each of the examples already given. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes associated with other verbs (though 
not with transitive verbs in the active voice), and sometimes with a 
definite subject. Examples: 

(a) With other verbs. “There arose a mighty famine in that 
country. (Luke 15.14, R.V.) ‘Out of the east there drifted a 
monstrous cloud.” (Conan Doyle.) ‘There broods over the world 
today a chronic sense of insecurity because of the danger of general 
war.’ (Viscount Samuel, 1937.) “Yet somehow round this strange 
deity there has gathered a wealth of speculation and devotion.’ 
(Sydney Cave, 1921.) ‘Throughout the Pacific there were main- 
tained, entirely under the management and at the expense of . . . 
Christian missions, thousands of village schools, where children sat 
on mats, with only the simplest equipment, and were taught often 
by teachers ill-trained.’ (J. W. Burton, 1944.) 

(b) With a definite subject. ‘Well, on Thursday night there is 
the Assembly ball.’ (Stevenson, 1894.) ‘He had no articulate 
thought of anything; there was only this perfect sympathy of 
movement.” (Pearl Buck, 1931.) “The first difficulty arises from the 
mere size of India. . . . Next there is the difficulty of the extra- 
ordinary variety of races which India includes.’ (Ramsay Muir, 
1940.) ‘Then there is the coal scandal.’ (N. E. H. Davenport, 
1942.) ‘And finally there is Tom to be considered.” ‘So many 
things had to be attended to: there was the drain, and the sink, 
and the guttering, and the back fence, and what not.’ And see 
John 21.2. 

(c) Combining (a) and (4). ‘From across the cloister there rolled 
the distant rise and fall of a Gregorian chant.’ (Conan Doyle.) 
‘But in the debacle there was swept away not only the mistaken 
insistence upon the supremacy of the traditional law, but the nobler 
intuition that liberty and human dignity depend upon the supremacy 
of the spirit of law.’ (W. Lippman, 1937.) “There forthwith ensued 
the most spectacularly widespread discussion that has ever taken 
place in connection with any government action in history.’ (S. and 
B. Webb, 1942.) ‘There remains the further question of defining 
what is meant by a continuous period of unemployment or dis- 
ability.” (Beveridge Report, 1942.) ‘There remains therefore that 
second ideal of the western world—freedom.”’ (Alan Walker, 1942.) 
And see Luke 4.17, John 19.25. 

6. I admit that, in the first example given under (c), the subject, 
though definite in form (since it begins with the), is virtually indefinite 
in meaning. And (as Jespersen points out in his Philosophy of 
Grammar, page 155) the same might be said of such sentences as 
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‘There are those who believe it’, where those nearly=some. In all 
the other examples given under (5) and (c), however, the subject is 
definite in meaning as well as in form. 

7. Fifth: its effect on the order of words in the sentence. The 
effect is twofold: first, as a general rule, at any rate, the unstressed 
there assumes the position that would otherwise be occupied by 
the subject of the verb, and where, therefore, it almost seems to 
be the subject; second, the subject itself assumes the position that 
might otherwise be occupied by the complement of the verb, and 
where, therefore, it almost seems to be the compiement. 

8. This is immediately apparent in such sentences as “There was 
a thunderstorm last night’ and ‘There is a man at the door.’ For 
(apart from the adverbial adjunct at the end) the order is there, verb, 
subject, instead of the normal order, namely, subject, verb, com- 
plement, as in “The thunderstorm was severe’ and ‘The man is ill.” 

9. It is equally true, though less obvious perhaps, in interrogative 
sentences, such as ‘Was there a storm last night?’ and ‘Is there a 
man at the door?’ For here the order is verb, there, subject, instead 
of the normal order in questions of this type, namely, verb, subject, 
complement, as in “Was the storm severe?’ and ‘Is the man ill?’ 

10. It is true also in such questions as ‘What is there to do?’ 
For here the order (apart from the infinitive at the end) is subject, 
verb, there, instead of the normal order in questions of this type, 
namely, comple ent, verb, subject, as in “What is this?’ 

11. It is true also in exclamatory sentences, such as ‘What a 
lot of people there are!’ For here the order is subject, there, verb, 
instead of the normal order in such exclamations, namely, comple- 
ment, subject, verb, as in ‘What silly people they are!’ or ‘How 
gullible they are!’ 

12. It is true also when, for the sake of emphasis, a special 
arrangement of words is used, as in ‘Massacre there certainly was 
at Anderida and other places.” (A. F. Pollard, 1912.) For here the 
order (apart from adverbial adjuncts) is subject, there, verb, as 
compared with complement, subject, verb, in “Cruel they certainly 
were.” 

13. It is true even in such sentences as ‘Never before had there 
been such a rebellion’, as compared with ‘Never before had they 
been so rebellious.” For in the first the verb is split, as it were, by the 
adverb there and is followed by the subject, whereas in the second 
the verb is split by the subject and is followed by the complement. 

14. In essence it is true also when the verb is not the verb to be, 
but some other verb, though it must be admitted, of course, that 
many such verbs do not naturally take a complement (though some 
do). “There arose a new king over Egypt.’ (Exodus 1.8.) Here the 
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order (apart from the last two words) is there, verb, subject, instead 
of subject, verb, complement, as in ‘He arose refreshed’ or ‘He 
arose triumphant.’ 

15. In general, then, the unstressed there occupies a position 
where it seems to be the subject, while the real subject assumes a 
position where it seems to be the complement. 

16. Sixth: its effect on the meaning of the sentence; or perhaps 
it would be better to say, its effect on the balance or the perspective 
of the sentence. What is this effect? Or, to put it in another way, 
what is the role or function of the unstressed there? what does it do? 

17. The correct answer, I contend, is this: by causing the subject 
to assume a position where it seems (or almost seems) to be the 
complement, it invests the subject with the kind of prominence or 
interest that naturally belongs to the complement. 

18. I am aware that, according to Jespersen’s Philosophy of 
Grammar (page 154), the effect of inserting an unstressed there is 
to hide the subject away, as it were, and to reduce it to an inferior 
position. But with all due respect to Jespersen (whose work in 
general I esteem above that of all other grammarians), I submit 
that in this matter his view is the reverse of the truth. 

19. The fact is that (except when the subject is specially 
emphasized) it is the predicate of the sentence and (above all) the 
complement of the verb (if it has a complement) that is the centre 
of interest. For it is the predicate of the sentence, and especially 
the complement (if there be one), that really conveys the informa- 
tion, the subject merely indicating what it is that the information 
refers to. This is so, for example, in the sentences ‘The book is on 
the table’ and “The thunderstorm was very severe.’ 

20. But in the sentence ‘There is a book on the table’, the words 
a book are used, not merely to indicate what it is that the information 
refers to, but as an integral part, not to say the central or focal 
part, of the information itself—almost as they are in the sentence 
‘This is a book’, where a book not only seems to be but actually 
is the complement of is. 

21. Similarly in the sentence ‘There was a thunderstorm’, the 
words a thunderstorm, so far from merely indicating what it is that 
the information refers to, are an integral part, not to say the principal 
part, of the information itself—almost as they are in the sentence 
‘It was a thunderstorm’, where a thunderstorm not only seems to 
be but really is the complement of was. 

22. Putting it in another way, we might say that whereas in the 
sentence ‘The thunderstorm was very severe’ we are making a 
predication about the thunderstorm, in the sentence ‘There was a 
thunderstorm’ we are, so to speak, predicating the thunderstorm itself. 
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23. How is this effect brought about? It is brought about by 
moving the words a book or a thunderstorm to a position where, 
though they are still (strictly speaking) the subject of the verb, 
they seem to be its complement. And it is the use of the unstressed 
there that enables the subject to be moved to such a position. 

24. Such, then, is the role or function of the structural adverb 
there as far as the meaning of the sentence, or the balance or 
perspective of the sentence, is concerned. It facilitates the trans- 
ference of the subject to a position where it seems to be the comple- 
ment, and where it is thereby invested with the prominence, or the 
centrality of interest, that naturally belongs to the complement. 

25. Sometimes, it is true, a somewhat similar effect is brought 
about without the insertion of there, as in the literary or rhetorical 
‘Came the dawn’ and in the following quotations: ‘A few months 
after the termination of hostilities on the continent came a great 
crisis in English politics.” (Macaulay.) ‘Upon a nation of freemen 
in arms had been superimposed a class of military specialists, of 
whom the king was head.’ (A. F. Pollard, 1912.) Sometimes, 
again, still greater prominence (though of a somewhat different 
kind) is given to the subject by turning it into a real complement. 
This is done by the insertion of a structural it, as when ‘Tom did 
the work’ is changed to ‘It was Tom that did the work.’ 

26. Seventh: the effect of the structural adverb there on the 
rhythm of the sentence. In general, I think, this effect may be 
expressed in one word—streamlining. Compare, for example, the 
rhythm of ‘There is a man standing at the door’ with that of ‘A man 
is standing at the door.’ (Not that the latter is incorrect.) Or com- 
pare the rhythm of ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way’ with that of 
‘Where a will is a way is.” Or compare the lilting rhythm of Scott’s 
‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead’ with the jarring rhythm 
of ‘Does the man with soul so dead breathe.’ Thus, the unstressed 
there, when judiciously used, contributes not only to the meaning 
of the sentence, or to its balance or perspective, but also to its 
rhythm and thereby to its euphony. 

27. Eighth: its value in the construction of the sentence. What I 
have in mind is this: by moving the grammatical subject to a 
position where it follows the verb instead of preceding it, we open 
the way for the extension or enlargement of the subject by means 
of adjectival clauses, appositives, or other additions. ‘There lived 
in his neighbourhood three rogues who knew of his vow and laid 
a scheme for profiting by it.” (Macaulay.) “There was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews.’ (John 3.1.) 
‘In one of these inns . . . there met regularly a number of students 
and young graduates united by a similar interest in literary and 
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philosophical questions.” (Gwenda David, 1940.) And see the 
quotations from Samuel, Burton, Lippman, the Webbs, and the 
Beveridge Report, in para. S(a) and (c). 

28. Ninth: the rules—or, at any rate, the tendencies, preferences, or 
general principles—that determine when it is better to use, and when 
it is better not to use, the structural adverb there. Subject to further 
study and investigation, these may be tentatively stated as follows: 

(i) It is never used with a transitive verb in the active voice.! 
We never say, for example, “There built a man a tower.’ True, we 
may say “There was a man who built a tower’: but here the verb 
with which there is used is not built, but was. 

(ii) It is never used when the subject is a personal pronoun. 
(This rule must be understood as qualifying all the rules that follow.) 
Nowadays, at all events, we never say “There are they who... .’: 
we use those instead of they, as in para. 6. 

(iii) A structural there is nearly always used when the verb is 
the verb to be and indicates existence or occurrence. This applies 
whether the subject be definite or indefinite. (Usually it is indefinite.) 
‘I doubt whether there are any such rules.’ It would be quite 
unidiomatic to say ‘I doubt whether any such rules are.’ (True, 
one might say ‘I doubt whether any such rules exist.’) ‘There was 
an accident this afternoon.’ It would be quite unnatural to say 
‘An accident was this afternoon.’ (True, one could say ‘An accident 
occurred this afternoon.’) For examples with definite subjects, 
see para. 5(b).2 Exceptions to the rule are seen in such expressions 
as ‘the things that were, the things that are, and the things that are 
to be’ and ‘time was when... .” In these expressions, observe, 
the verb is emphasized. 

(iv) If the subject is indefinite, an unstressed there is generally 
inserted also when the verb is the verb to be and indicates presence 
or location. ‘There is a cow in the garden.’ ‘There were broken 
bottles all over the place.’ ‘There are five eggs in the safe.’ If, 
however, the subject begins with one of, or two of, or some of, &c., 
there is usually dispensed with. ‘One of the cows is in the garden.’ 
‘Some of the broken bottles were right in the middle of the road.’ 
‘Two of the eggs are in the saucepan.’ 

(v) A structural there is never used when the subject, though 
apparently indefinite, is really generic. ‘Broken bottles are in the 
same category as projecting nails.’ 


‘In modern English, that is. In earlier times, however—up to about 1550, 
at any rate—it was occasionally used with such verbs. See the N.E.D. 

*Of Pollard’s 41 examples mentioned in para. 4 (end), 33 (including five in 
which the subject is definite) come under this rule, while seven come under the 
next one. In the remaining example (on page 82) the verb is were added. 
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(vi) Without perhaps realizing the fact, we commonly use an 
unstressed there when we want to give to the subject of the verb 
a kind of predicative force, or the kind of interest or prominence 
that naturally belongs to the complement of the verb. See paras. 
16-24. I am inclined to believe that this factor, however little we 
may be conscious of it, weighs more than anything else in deter- 
mining whether we use or do not use an unstressed there. In the 
choice of language, as in other choices, unconscious or unperceived 
motives often count for more than those to which we consciously 
advert. 

(vii) This construction is often employed—again, perhaps, more 
or less unconsciously—for the sake of euphony or better rhythm. 
See para. 26. This, as well as what was stated under (vi), may 
explain why we often prefer to say ‘There is someone at the door’ 
rather than ‘Someone is at the door.’ (Not that the latter is 
incorrect.) And similarly in innumerable other cases. 

(viii) It is often employed also for the sake of facilitating the 
extension or enlargement of the subject, as explained in para. 27. 

29. Tenth: its connection with (or development from) the demon- 
Strative there. It appears to me that, even though this unstressed 
there can hardly be classed as a demonstrative adverb, it does retain 
a shadow or memory, so to speak, of its original demonstrative 
meaning. (Cp. para. 2.) At all events, its structural use has almost 
certainly grown out of its demonstrative use, and grown by easy 
and natural stages, perhaps as follows. First, its comparatively 
emphatic demonstrative use, as when we say ‘He is over there,’ 
‘We were there last night,’ or ‘There goes the bus.’ Second, its 
comparatively unemphatic demonstrative use, as when one points 
and says (without emphasizing the adverb) ‘There’s the school, 
and there’s the church, and there’s the bank’; or (using the 
indefinite article) ‘There’s a school, and there’s a church, and there’s 
a bank.’ Third, its completely unstressed and so-called structural 
use, as when we say “There’s a school in the next street’ or “There’s 
a man at the door’ or ‘There was a thunderstorm last night.” There 
are borderline cases, moreover, not only between the first stage and 
the second, but even between the second and the third, as when one 
points and says (with the emphasis on cow) ‘Look! there’s a cow in 
the garden.’ So perhaps our structural friend is not so undemon- 
strative after all! 


Miscellaneous Examples for Further Study 


30. From 17th and 18th century sources. ‘And God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light.’ (Gen. 1.3.) ‘But there went 
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up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.’ 
(Gen. 2.6.) ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’ 
(Psalm 14.1.) ‘There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.’ (Prov. 16.25.) ‘There 
cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.’ (John 4.7.) ‘There 
is a lad here... .” (John 6.9.) ‘And there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven.’ 
(Acts 2.5.) “There is not a more dangerous and troublesome way in 
the world than is that unto which he hath directed thee.’ (Bunyan, 
1678.) ‘My wife warmly assented to both, adding that there was 
nothing she more ardently wished than to give her girls a single 
winter’s polishing.” (Goldsmith, c. 1760.) ‘There is another answer 
which may possibly be made by the King of Prussia in vindication 
of his conduct, and which would explain the assertion of the 
honourable baronet.’ (C. J. Fox, 1795.) 

31. From 19th and 20th century sources. ‘There are few things 
from which I derive greater pleasure than walking through some 
of the principal streets of London on a fine Sunday . . . and watching 
the cheerful faces of the lively groups with which they are thronged.’ 
(Dickens.) ‘There were many local variations of wages. ... There 
was often the greatest inequality in the same county... . In 1872 
there were labourers in Devon who had never heard of Lancashire.’ 
(Arnold Toynbee, 1882.) ‘There are deep wrongs in the present 
constitution of society.” (Henry George.) ‘Suddenly, amidst all 
the hubbub of the gale, there burst forth the wild scream of a 
terrified woman.’ (Conan Doyle.) “We were about to enter through 
the window, when out from a clump of laurel bushes there darted 
what seemed to be a hideous and distorted child.’ (I[b.) “There is 
an abominable vein of retaliatory violence all through the literature 
of the nineteenth century.” (G. B. Shaw.) ‘In the man of genius 
there is always something of the sorcerer.’ (L. Pearsall Smith, 
1926.) ‘It is wonderful what a tonic there is in a prospect of action.’ 
(John Buchan, 1918.) ‘Never in the history of Canada has there 
been such industrial and commercial expansion as that which has 
taken place during the last twelve months.’ (Viscount Willingdon, 
1928.) ‘In all these ways, and through all these years, there has 
been made manifest the unconquered and unconquerable spirit of 
our race, nourished on the glorious traditions of many centuries 
of freedom.’ (King George V.) ‘Though there was practically no 
scenery, the costumes of the actors were splendid.’ (Richard Wilson.) 
‘Along with influences that gave . . . new direction to critical studies 
there survived during that period ideas handed down from earlier 


4In John’s Gospel structural there is used 41 times, demonstrative there 23 
times 
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generations, ideas that were still cherished and tenaciously held.’ 
(J. W. H. Atkins, 1947.) ‘Two weeks later . . . there occurred another 
contretemps, for which I disclaim all responsibility.” (Eugene 
Goossens, 1951.) ‘There had been no announcement that he would 
be there.” (John Gunther, 1952.) In the example just given and the 
next one observe the use of both kinds of there in the same sentence. 
‘There alone there appeared . . . to be some chance of putting into 
practice . . . the convictions they had always held.’ (Observer, 
London, 12/2/56.) ‘Since then there has been a general election.’ 
(Ib.) ‘Of course, there is still bribery. Of course, there is still 
corruption. No doubt there always will be.” (Sydney Morning 
Herald, 20/4/56.) 


Correspondence 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR Sir, 


I was glad to see that my article on the length mark in phonetic transcription 
(Vol. IX, No. 4) has .tarted a correspondence, although I had hoped to learn 
the views of more teachers abroad. 

I should like first to clear up some misunderstandings evident in A. de 
Choulot’s interesting letter (Vol. X, No. 1). 

Firstly, I cannot see how a replacement of the symbol a by a (which I said 
I would not object to) could lead to the French learner pronouncing such words 
as English son, such, &c., with ‘an “‘e” French vowel sound as in French 
redevenu’. What is the connection between a and this French ‘a’ sound which 
would cause this, and why should a be exempt from this danger? Is A. de 
Choulot’s claim based on practical experiments or on theory? 

Secondly, A. de Choulot will find in para. 435 of Jones’s ‘The Pronunciation 
of English’ (Cambridge, 1950): ‘Special length is sometimes given to sounds in 
order to emphasize words’. That is what I was referring to when I wrote that 
‘Rather! is pronounced with extra long vowels when it is used to express 
enthusiastic agreement. Intonation naturally plays a part in conveying the 
speaker’s attitude in such utterances, but special length can do so too. The 
two length marks in Palmer & Blandford’s ‘Grammar of Spoken English’ are 
not, as far as I am aware, capable of showing such special length, since the 
longer of them (:) is there already used to differentiate primary phonemes 
(e.g. the vowel sounds in sit and seat). 

Thirdly, the suggestion that phonetic transcription should not keep pace with 
changes in pronunciation, or that it should be changed only at long, fixed 
intervals, seems to me a dangerous one: our spelling is already hopelessly 
out of line with our pronunciation; if our phonetic transcription also comes 
to reflect a style of pronunciation which no longer exists, our students will 
truly be in trouble. 
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Finally, A. de Choulot may be interested in having a look at Professor W. F. 
Stirling’s article ‘The Transcription of English’ in No. 102 of ‘Le Maitre 
Phonétique’ (July-December 1954), which is a plea for a system of transcription 
similar to the one I use. Professor Stirling has taught English to foreign students 
for over 20 years. 

I now pass on to P. A. D. MacCarthy’s article in Vol. X, No. 2. To deal 
with all the many points he makes would take up too much space. I therefore 
choose the points on which I disagree with him. They are all matters of opinion 
(cf. the remark on matters of controversy made by A. C. Gimson, the Secretary 
of the International Phonetic Association, in his judicial and helpful letter in 
the same issue). 

As far as I can gather, P. A. D. MacCarthy is of the opinion that: 

(1) All systems of transcription which have one symbol for each phoneme 
are not only equally valid as descriptive statements, but also equally 
useful for teaching students; 

(2) The simplification in print achieved by using : is desirable; 

(3) It is not valid to compare different vowels in different contexts, not 
oniy in descriptive statements but also in talking about practical teaching 
problems; 

(4) : may be a length mark or it may not. 

P. A. D. MacCarthy has a perfect right, of course, to hold opinions on these 
matters; but, as I shall now try to explain, other people may legitimately hold 
contrary opinions, and do in fact do so. 

Opinion (1) I disagree with emphatically. So does W. F. Stirling in the 
article I mention above. So do many other teachers abroad, as A. C. Gimson 
indicates. So apparently, did the framers of the Principles of the International 
Phonetic Association, who say (Principle 2): ‘. . . attention has been paid not 
only to the appropriateness of each letter from a phonetic point of view, but 
also to the suitability of letters from the psychological and pedagogical angles 
and as regards typographical harmony, the needs of the printer and written 
forms’ (the italics are mine). 

If anybody has experimented with different types of phonetic transcription 
under field conditions (i.e. with large classes of linguistically untrained students 
of very varying ability, as opposed to small classes of language teachers, phonetic 
enthusiasts, &c.), I shall be very interested to hear details of his findings: though, 
as A. C. Gimson points out, results achieved with students of one national and 
linguistic background will not be valid for all students the world over. Where, 
however. claims that the choice of system of transcription is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the practical teacher are based only on book theories, I am afraid | 
cannot see their value to the average reader of this magazine. I suggest that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Let each teacher experiment for 
himself. I shall be quite happy whatever system of transcription he finds most 
satisfactory for his own needs. 

As for (2), the question of the desirability of a simplification in print, it seems 
to me that British printers are obviously quite capable of handling the Ida 
Ward system of transcription (see her ‘The Phonetics of English’, Cambridge, 
1948); and that if there is a conflict between the printer’s needs and the teacher’s, 
the teacher should not be sacrificed without further argument. 

On (3), the comparison of different vowels in different contexts, I draw a 
distinction between theoretical and practical considerations. The rule that 
different vowels should be compared in the same contexts is, of course, excellent 
when applied to procedures for determining the phonological structure of a 
language. But the ordinary language teacher does not set out to present his 
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students with a phonological analysis of the language he is teaching: he aims 
to teach his students an internationally comprehensible pronunciation in as 
practical a way as possible. If his system of transcription insists that & is 
short and a: long, but his students notice that his usual 2 in man is strikingly 
longer than his usual az in cart, this apparent discrepancy is important, whatever 
the theories may say. This is because it forces the teacher to go into all that 
business of ‘conventions’ and ‘similar contexts’ on a point which he may consider 
of little importance, since it is simple for the English listener to hear the difference 
between, for example, J saw a cat in the field and I saw a cart in the field (where 
# and a: are in identical phonetic contexts), whether the speaker uses an & 
which is longer or shorter than his az. It is my experience that when teaching 
large classes of students of very varying ability, the teacher must select, otherwise 
he will overreach himself and achieve nothing worth having. He must decide 
what he is going to treat as absolutely essential and what he is going to treat 
as incidental. Then he must put first things first. I find that for ordinary students 
the quality of English sounds is more essential to comprehensibility than their 
length. 

On (4), the nature of the mark :, I cannot agree with P. A. D. MacCarthy. 
Since when has it been customary for one symbol (or one diacritic) to have 
different functions; or alternatively for phoneticians to use a symbol (or 
diacritic) which is not in itself a symbol of anything? If there is doubt about 
whether : is or is not a length mark, this seems to conflict with Professor 
Jones’s admirable dictum (‘Outline’, para. 30): ‘Phonetic transcription may 
be defined as an unambiguous system’ (the italics are mine). If : is ‘simply an 
integral part of some composite symbol (as in 2:)’ (I quote from P. A. D. 
MacCarthy’s article), it is presumably a diacritic. But the principles of the 
IPA (3.(a)) say: ‘when two sounds occurring in a given language are employed 
for distinguishing one word from another, they should whenever possible be 
represented by two distinct letters without diacritical marks’; and none of the 
numerous books on phonetics I have read has suggested the possibility of a 
diacritic which cannot be equated with some actual feature of a language. As 
far as I know, the whole argument for the employment of ; rests on the founda- 
tion that it is the symbol for a chroneme. 


I now pass on to G. M. R. Biddulph’s letter in Vol. X, No. 3. I will deal 
with four of the points he makes: 
(1) He says, in effect, that the system of transcription with the length mark is 
unsatisfactory, inconsistent and ‘rather irrational’, and that it is ‘desirable that 
(it) should be put on a more logical basis’; but that nevertheless no ‘real damage 
is being done by using (it)’. I will try to point out what seems to me the danger 
of damage briefly: Asia is awakening; age-old monopolies are being broken; 
educationalists are beginning to think for themselves. If something is unsatis- 
factory, inconsistent and rather irrational, is it not perhaps unwise to offer it 
to such people at this time? We are not the only ones competing for the ear of 
Asia; and our textbooks enjoy no monopoly. Asia is capable of producing its 
own in vast numbers, and the process has already begun. 
(2) He says, ‘The constant mistakes that my students make in confusing the 
vowel sounds of foot and food certainly do not arise from the length mark.’ 
My article will show that I did not claim that mistakes arise from the system of 
phonetic transcription used. What I said was that some systems are more 
helpful than others in corrective work (my article dealt only with such work). 
(3) He says, ‘I have never heard a student pronounce a real [i:], that is, the 
vowel sound in sit lengthened’, and ‘the only person who would be likely to 
mispronounce food if written [furd] would be a phonetician. .. .’ In my opinion, 
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these examples do not prove anything, because the type of mistake the Indonesian 
student makes is just the opposite: he mispronounces sit and foot, not seat and 
food: i.e. he does not start from the vowel sounds in sit and foor and lengthen 
them; he starts from those of seat and food and shortens them. Indonesian 
students who have used the length mark certainly make this mistake, in most 
cases. The length mark does not cause this mistake; but, I claim, it does nothing 
to discourage it; whereas a system that makes it plain that two sounds should 
be pronounced with different qualities does. 
(4) He says, ‘It has not been my experience that the system of transcription has 
any effect whatever on this and similar cases.’ Here I ask, ‘On what is this 
experience based?’ Unless one has carefully examined the effects of two things 
under similar conditions, any statement one makes about them is necessarily 
guesswork. To be able to judge the relative effects of learning (a) the system 
with, and (b) the system without the length mark before coming to Training 
College, one would have to test some students of each category ; but I am assured, 
by those who know, that Indonesian students of category (b) at the pre-Training 
College level are non-existent as yet. To be able to judge the relative effects of 
using system (a) and system (4) for corrective work at the Training College, 
one would have to try them both out, and moreover at the same stage of one’s 
course; but Mr Biddulph says, in his letter, that his students start with system (a) 
and are only later introduced to system (b), presumably merely so that they will 
be able to read it when they come across it later. 1 am afraid I do not feel 
convinced by these arguments. 

I apologize for the length of this letter, but I believe that a question of principle 
of great importance to the teacher of English abroad is involved. 


Yours sincerely, 
L.A: 
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The Question Box 


QUESTION.—When reading passages containing dialogue, I have often found 
sentences, or parts of sentences, followed by the verbs say, ask, add, answer, 
reply, exclaim, explain, cry, &c. 1 notice that say, ask, cry and exclaim generally 
precede the subject, the others usually follow it. Is there any fixed rule for the 
position of the subject (or of the verb)? 

ANSWER.—In this case, there is no fixed rule. Inversion, as the placing of the 
verb before the subject is called, is often used for the sake of giving a somewhat 
more dramatic effect to what is being written. It is employed rather more with 
the verbs named in your second sentence than with the other ones, but there is 
no obligation to employ it with any of these verbs. At one time, inversion of 
this type was common with both pronouns and proper nouns (i.e. names), but 
modern writers employ it practically only with proper nouns. In constructions 
such as ‘He can swim; so can I’, inversion is obligatory. 


QUESTION.—Is it more correct to say ‘Britain can only provide its population 
with the necessary food-stuffs if it is in the position to export’, or * . . . if it is in 
a position to export.’ ‘Thanks to the diligence of our industrial workers we 
were soon in a position to export...’ or‘... in the position’? 
ANSWER.—Usually it is better to say, or write, a position in these cases, but 
the position would be possible in certain circumstances, for example, if the 
position had been previously discussed. 


QUESTION.—Is it better to say ‘It was by no means right that the Trade Unions 
went on strike in a way which could be so dangerous for the country’, or: 
*... in a way which could be dangerous to the country’? 

ANSWER.—Either preposition could be used. 


QUESTION.—Which of these two expressions is preferable: “The Prime Minister 
mentioned in his speech that the Government could keep this promise only 
due to the assistance of the nation.’ or: *... owing to...’? 
ANSWER.—Neither is right. It would be better to say with the assistance of the 
nation or perhaps better still if the nation assisted it to do so. 


QUESTION.—Which is the better verb to use in the following: ‘As the factory- 
workers were forced to stop working the factories had to be closed. or:*... 
had to be closed down’? 

ANSWER.—We could use either. Closed down is a stronger expression and might 
imply that the factory was to be closed permanently. 


QUESTION.—Is it more correct to say: ‘The import of raw materials must be paid 
by the export of consumer goods’, or: * . . . must be paid for by...”? 
ANSWER.—Must be paid for is the correct expression. We pay a bill or a creditor 
but we pay for what is purchased. 


QUESTION.—Is this good English: ‘It is of high importance to find out whether 
such unnecessary strikes can be abolished or not’? 
\NSWER.—It would be better to say ‘prevented’. 
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QUESTION.—May we use abolish in this sentence: ‘If the workers are unemployed 
and if nobody has enough to eat the Government will be abolished’? 
ANSWER.—It is not a good word to use in this sentence. If a government is 
obliged to resign as the result of normal democratic proceedings, for example, 
if a majority of the House of Commons votes against it, we say that it falls. 
A government may be overturned as a result of a revolution. We speak of 
abolishing an institution, e.g. To abolish slavery, To abolish the parliamentary 
system. 


QUESTION.—Which of these two expressions is better: “Britain has to try and 
balance imports and exports.’ or: . . . has to try fo balance. . .”? 
ANSWER.—To try to balance is considered more correct. The other expression 
is often heard in conversation but it would be thought to be rather a careless 
method of expression if it were to be found in anything written. 


QUESTION.—Which of these two expressions is more correct: “They worked 
long hours’, or: ‘They worked for long hours’? 

ANSWER.—In this case, They worked long hours is the correct expression. The 
meaning is that habitually they worked for a long time every day. You could 
write They worked for hours or They worked for ten hours if you were referring 
to a single occasion, or if you were to add an expression such as every day or 
six days of the week to indicate something habitual. To indicate great length of 
time, we can say They worked for hours and hours. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘Today is a fast’, ‘Today is a vigil’? 
ANSWER.—British Catholics and Anglo-Catholics speak of ‘A day of fasting’. 
It is possible to say ‘Today is a vigil’. 


Book Reviews 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
D. J. Hicks. Students’ Book (SB), 168 pages; Teacher’s Book 
(TB), 134 pages. Longmans Green, 1956. SB, 3s. 9d; TB, 5s. 


This work is to appear in three parts, each part consisting of a Students’ Book 
(SB) and an accompanying Teacher’s Book (TB). This review is based on 
Part One, due to appear this summer; it is also expected that Part Two will 
appear this year. The work is divided into twenty steps, dealing with a Vocabu- 
lary of about 1,000 words. Each step has two reading passages, one or more 
sets of structures appropriate to that stage, and copious exercises (sometimes 
more than 20). A list of new words arranged according to their grammatical 
functions is given at each step; the TB has a complete word list with phonetic 
transcription (a broad form). Each step has an illustration, often a full page 
one with many useful details; these illustrations are frequently referred to in 
the text, in the exercises, and in the oral work described in the TB. There is 
also a complete guide to all the points of structure covered by the exercises in 
the SB. 
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The TB is full of detailed instructions and useful hints to the teacher, planning 
every part of the method with great care. This is necessary because the author 
wants all the new structural points to be presented first as oral material (demon- 
strations, drills and free exercises) before any of the reading matter or exercises 
in the SB are looked at. He describes in detail copious oral drills for this purpose, 
most of them realistic and practical exercises in the spoken language. The teacher 
is expected to add to the examples within the acquired vocabulary, so it would 
be advisable for every teacher to make up sufficient further examples for such 
exercises beforehand. There is a great deal of scope here for a lively and 
energetic teacher, and a wealth of ideas for him to build on. 

The reading texts from Step Four onwards are centred round the everyday 
affairs of the Forest family in a Berkshire Village. They are varied in scene and 
are in a natural informal style; some of them take the form of conversations 
between the various characters, and so would lend themselves to lively reading 
exercises. 

The author follows his own carefully planned scheme that allows structures 
to develop logically one from the other. He prefers, for practical reasons, to 
introduce Present Continuous as his first tense (Step 7), followed by the Simple 
Present in Step 12. Present Perfect and Simple Past come at Steps 17 and 18 
respectively. One might suggest that an even more effective order (for the same 
practical reasons) would have been to bring in the Perfect before the Simple 
Present, since the Perfect is such a logical development from the Present Con- 
tinuous; this would also keep the Perfect further away from the Simple Past. 
But the author’s own plan is most ably carried out; and the carefully devised 
preparatory drills in the TB, followed by equally realistic exercises after the 
SB reading matter ensure that each point is thoroughly assimilated before a 
new idea is presented. 

Other courses with a SB and TB system that have a similar approach are the 
Gatenby Direct Method and the more recent Hornby Progressive English for 
Adults. The new Hicks method most nearly resembles the latter. It differs from 
Progressive English partly by having a more informal flavour in its style, and 
partly by the emphasis on the oral approach through conversational drills 
before each new step is begun. We do not wish to suggest that it is a less ‘serious’ 
counterpart of the by now well-known Progressive English course, for the 
introduction of both structures and vocabulary has been admirably planned 
and integrated, but its generally lighter texture and more conversational tone 
will probably make it very suitable for the less ‘serious’ type of student, particu- 
larly the teenager. Teachers in the more adventurous secondary schools where 
textbooks are not rigorously prescribed will find a lot of stimulating ideas in 
this new work; and any teacher of adult groups (particularly if the groups do 
not seem to find inspiration in their study), should add Foundations of English 
to his library without delay: it may well be the answer to his problem, and even 
if not, will provide him with many a useful and lively idea for his teaching. 


A REVISION COURSE IN ENGLISH. Lancelot Oliphant. 
175 pages. Odhams Press, 1955. 6s. 


This book as the preface points out, is not a course in English leading to the 
G.C.E. examination, but an instrument of intensive last minute training for the 
examination. It investigates the requirements and contents of the English 
Language papers of the various examining bodies, then discusses the various 
types of question, e.g. ‘Words’, “Common Faults’, ‘Paraphrasing’, and gives 
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advice on how to tackle each of them. The concluding chapter gives practical 
hints on examination-room technique, as well as summarizing the advice given 
in previous chapters. 

The book contains plentiful practice material, and the investigation of the 
characteristics of papers has been thoroughly carried out. Its two drawbacks 
for overseas use are that many of the common faults discussed in it are of the 
kind normally committed only by English-speaking students, and that, in spite 
of the warning given in the preface and repeated in the first sentence of this 
review, students might try to use it as the main basis for their preparation for 
the examination, and not as an accessory. 


A MIRROR OF THE TIMES. Andrew Scotland. Book 1, 223 
pages. Book 2, 224 pages. Odhams Press. Each volume 6s, 


These two books are anthologies of modern, mainly contemporary, English 
prose, intended in the first place for English secondary schools. The first con- 
tains 28 extracts and the second has 31. They cover a wide variety of subjects, 
and give a lively picture of adventure and achievement in fields of activity 
ranging from Scott's and Shackleton’s explorations in the Southern Polar regions 
to attempts, abortive and successful, to conquer Everest. American as well as 
British authors are included, and there are extracts from such classics of 
adventure as The Kon-Tiki Expedition. They provide ample supplementary 
reading material likely to interest advanced foreign students of English. Some 
of the pieces in them—e.g. reports of cricket matches—would not be of equal 
interest in all areas, but these are not numerous. All the pieces are of a suitable 
length to be dealt with in two lessons or a double period. 

A few exercises are included, rather apologetically, at the end of each book. 
They are mainly suggestions for essay subjects, but are of a kind calculated to 
make the student think for himself about what he has read. 


SHIRLEY—by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Abridged by George F. 
Wear (English Readers Library). 166 pages. Cloth Ss. 6d.: 
Paper 4s. Oxford University Press. 


Many foreign students are deterred from reading great English novels of the 
last century by their length. Abridgment plus Simplification is a solution of 
this difficulty in the case of books which are not masterpieces of style and 
character but whose value lies rather in their action and plot. 

In the case of the others, the more advanced student resents interference with 
the wording of the original: here abridgment without alteration of the wording 
is required. There are too few books of this kind: the verbosity of Miss Bates 
gets rather beyond a joke and debars too many from the enjoyment of Jane 
Austen’s ‘Emma’. 

For this reason Mr Wear’s abridgment is to be welcomed, and it is hoped 
that he will perform a similar service for other works which demand this treat- 
ment, especially books which are longer and of greater merit than ‘Shirley’. 
It is, however, to be hoped that in future abridgments he will be more liberal 
in his annotations and put them at the bottom of the page. Enjoyment is spoiled 
by having to refer to a glossary at the end, and we feel that many readers would 
need an explanation of such phrases as In the mode (=fashionable), Why are 
you not off?, Foreign of aspect, His hackney Gig, Chafed at each other’s moods, 
It will not be fair till the moon rises, His face mustered colour, &c. 
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AN ADVANCED COURSE OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. M. Beker 
and I. Curcin. 176 pages. Zagreb 1955. 


Yugoslav students of English will find this an extremely useful course. It is 
designed with a view to the difficulties experienced by Slavs learning English; 
for example, the very great importance attached to correct word order is a 
very praiseworthy feature of this book. Each of the 30 lessons consists of a 
conversational passage intended for reading, some notes on phrases and 
expressions which contain valuable information on idioms, explanations of 
points of grammar, and exercises of a varied nature including translation from 
Croatian into English. Finally there are English-Croatian and Croatian-English 
vocabularies; in the former the pronunciation of English words is indicated by 
means of phonetic script. 


FURTHER COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS PIECES FOR 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS. L. A. Hill and R. D. S. Fielden. 
85 pages. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 


Professor Hill writes in the preface ‘This book is rather more advanced than 
Comprehension and Précis Pieces, especially in thought content’ and ‘The 
vocabulary, with a few exceptions, is that of A General Service List of English 
Words. . . . In the choice of structures, the aim has been to avoid the rarer 
ones and to give as much practice as possible to commoner ones’. 

This useful book, which is planned for use ‘somewhere about the end of the 
Fourth Year of study’, contains thirty pieces ‘mostly of a factual nature’, which 
consist of from 350 to 600 words. Each passage is followed by questions of 
various types most of which are designed to test comprehension or knowledge 
of vocabulary; others are intended to stimulate discussion. 


Wt.P.12635-323 10/56 Gp.8 F. &C. Ltd. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


announce the publication in November 


of 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
edited by Eirian James 


from all booksellers 12s. 6d. net 


Recordings of each of the extracts in the 


book have been made by members of the 


University of Cambridge and are on sale 


on short and long-playing discs. 


Details of the records may be obtained from 


RECORDED SOUND DEPARTMENT, THE BRITISH 
COUNCIL, 65 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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